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MEMBERSHIPS : Memberships in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club may be obtained by 
writing the above address. Annual Memberships fall into the following 
categories: Active $5.00, Joint (husband and wife) $6.00, Contributing $10.00, 
Corresponding (residing 20 miles or more from Hamilton) $2.50, Student (over 18) 
$2.00, Junior (under 18) $1,00. Meetings are held monthly September to May, 
Field Trips are planned throughout the whole year. The Wood Duck is published 
nine times yearly and is mailed free to all members. 

* 

***** 

********* 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB. BRING THEM TO A MEETING 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB EXECUTIVE 1976-77 


Past Presidant - Dr. Chauncey Wood, 231 Rosemary Lane, Ancaster, Ont. LSG 2K6 
President - Mrs, Marion Shivas, 18 Rowam^ood Ave., Dundas, Ont. L9H 4E1 

1st Vice Pres, - Mr. Paul Attack, 14 Cameron Drive, Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2L3 
2nd Vice Pres. 

& Programme Dir, Mr. Ford Smith, 708-360 Torrance St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 2R9 
Treasurer - Dr. Lawrence Gould, 11 South St,, Hamilton, Ont. L8P 2W1 

Secretary - Mrs. Jo Harschnitz, 84 Leslie Ave,, Hamilton, Ont. L9C 1M3 


Director s: 
Membership 
Publicity 
Sanctuary 
Field Events 
Conservation 
Wood Duck Editor 
Social 

Director at Large 


Miss Evelyn Morris, 401-107 St. Joseph's Dr., Hamilton L8N 2G1 
Mr. Dave Copeland, 28 Sandalwood Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L8T 2E3 
Mrs, Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave,, Dund&3, Ont, L9II 4E1 
Dr. Robert MacLaren, 79 Elmhurst Dr., Hamilton, Ont, L8T 1C5 
Dr, Walter Glooschenko, Carlisle P.O., Ontario LOR 1H0 
Miss Hazel Broker, 52 Paisley Ave. S., Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1V3 
Mrs. Joan Peters, 511-1854 Main St, W., Hamilton, Ont, L8S 1H8 
Mr. Alan Wormington, 54 York Road, Dundas, Ont, L9H 1L4 




NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


THANKS to Lydia Hamilton, Eleanor Hart and Marion Shivas for your help in 
collating the February issue of the Wood Duck . If you haven't become involved in 
the work of the club and would like to get started , just let Sheila Forbes or myself 
know. Collating takes about three hours one evening the last week of the month,(Time 
based on having four pairs of willing hands) 


THANKS too, to the folk who have sent their changes of address to me before 
the Post Office started returning Wood Ducks. There were five changes of address 
within the past month so your prompt action saved the club SOcents in postal costs. 


The ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY - Junior members, the deadline for submitting 
your 1976 list of bird sightings for the Ross Thompson Trophy Competition is 
March 31, 1977. Check page 61 in the December Wood Duck for details. Submit 
your list to Mr. R. Curry, 92 Hostein Drive, Ancaster, Ontario LSG 2S7. 


DOMI NION STORE TAPES - The Women's Committee of the Royal Botanical Gardens 
is collecting Dominion Store cash register tapes. These can be converted into funds 
for the purchase of equipment and furnishings for the expanding Headquarters Build¬ 
ing. Our President, Mrs. Marion Shivas, would be pleased to pass along any tapes 
you might have. Bring them along to the monthly indoor meetings. 


The FEDERATION OF ON T ARIO NATURALISTS is holding its annual meeting at Guelph 
the weekend of April 29 - May I. Our neighbouring club, the Guelph Naturalists 
Club, is acting as host. Do plan to attend. Watch the April Wood Duck for further 

details. 


Hazel Broker. 
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WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mr. & Mrs, Bruce Mackenzie, 177 DundUrn St. S,, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4K5 


********* 

****** 


EVENTS FOR MARCH 


********************************************************************************** 
* 

* MON THLY GEN ERAL MEETING 

* 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


* Date and Time : 

* 

Place: 


Speaker ; 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1977 at 8:00 P.M. 

Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario, 

MR. MARSHALL FIELD of St. Thomas will present an 
illustrated talk on hawk migration titled 

"HAWK CLIFF" 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Mr., Field is co-ordinator of the Hawk Cliff Raptor Banding * 
Station. Do not miss this opportunity to learn about the * 
.patterns of hawk migration in Southern Ontario from an 
expert in the field. Bring your friends. 


STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 


********************************************************************************** 

up. 

COFFEE up 

COFFEE up 

COFFEE up 

COFFEE up "KITTY needs extra help 

Prices have gone up at each indoor meeting in older 

to balance the Social.Hour 
budget. 

Please HELP! 


*************** 

******* 

WOOD DUCKS MISSING FROM THE EDITOR'S FILE 


Over the past three years your editor has been trying to build up a complete 
file of past issues of the club's bulletin, The Wood Duck . Thanks to many members 
and to the Royal Botanical Gardens Library, the task is almost complete. Only a 
few issues are missing. 


Volume 1 
Volume 2 
Volume 3 
Volume 4 
Volume 5 
Volume 6 


(1947-48) - missing all issues 

(1948-49) - missing 1, 2, 4. 

(1949-50) - missing 4, 7. 

(1950-51) - missing 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9. 

(1951-52) - missing 1, 4, 8. 

(1952-53) - missing 4, 5, 7. 


Volume 7 (1953-54)- 

missing 2. 

Volume 8 (1954-55)* 

missing 2. 

Volume 25 (1971-72)- 
missing 2, 4, 


If you happen to have any of these bulletins and do not wish to keep them, I woui 
certainly be pleased to have them, B. 
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NATIVE CHESTNUT IN THE NIAGA R A PENINS ULA 

14 Norris Place, Apt, #502, 

St. Catharines, Ontario, 

Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club, 

Postal Station E, Box 5182, 

Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4L3. 

Your "February Wood Duck" page 100, paragraghs 1, 2 ,and 3 refers to the 
native Chestnut trees which were destroyed about 1925 - 1930 by a blight. Is 
it "coming back"? 

There are two,of these trees in the area between Jordon Station and 
Fifteen Mile Creek within a mile north of the Queen Elizabeth Way, 

i 

One on Erlan Troups farm on the bank of the Fifteen Mile Creek 
which is 20 - 25 feet high. It bore a couple of burs of 1 

fruit in 1976, 

One about a half mile south of the Queen Elizabeth Way on 
7th Street Louth is 30 - 40 feet high and this tree had 
a gogd cjcop of chestnuts in 1976,. 

If any of. your members wish to see these and pick me up with their car I will 
be pleased to guide them if I'm around next spring or summer. I usually spend 
the ehrly fall months in British Columbia so don't expect me to remain here 
in order to show you these trees unless you come before August, 

The native Chestnut (Castanea de- tata) grew in the same kind of 
soil (sandy loam) as the peach orchards of the Niagara district. 

Sincerely, 

S. C, Gayman. 

(Editor's note: Mr. Gayman, a corresponding member from St, Catharines, is our 
most senior member. He has provided the MacMillan Bloedel Forestry Bulletins 
which so many of you have enjoyed these past years. He has made arrangements 
for these on his annual trips to B.C.. Thanks for your letter Mr. Gayman. It 
is good to hear from you.) 

* 

*** 

***** 

TRIPS FOR NATURALISTS 


For tours of interest to naturalists to areas both near and far contact: 

Canadian Nature Tours * Ontario Nature Tours, 

1262 Don Mills Road, Suite 49, 6372 Montrose Road, 

Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2W8. Niagara Falls, Ontario L2H 1L6, 




Ill 

HA W AI I 0-0 


We embarked December 26, 1976, on Ontario Nature Tours four-island junket 
of the Hawaiian Islands. The trip to Vancouver was delayed, the ’plane filled to 
capacity and a long wait at Vancouver Airport, ’/hile then? we watched Glaucous¬ 
winged Gulls from the lounge. Eventually we were off on the final lap of our 
trip and landed at Honolulu some hours late. A refreshing overnight stay at the 
Holiday Inn and we left the next morning for the short trip to the Island of 
Hawaii, landing at the delightfully-spacious and almost-open-air terminal at 
Hilo. A brief booking-in at the Travelodge on Banyan Drive in Hilo and we were 
off on the twenty-mi Ies-pI us trip to Volcanoes National Park. 

The Island of Hawaii is the largest and youngest member of the Hawaiian 
Archipelago. Its volcanoes are not dormant, and every few years they are prone 
to vigorous eruption, sending streams of molten lava down the mountainsides and 
into the sea, creating fresh land. 

Vegetation on the roadsides commanded our attention. They are clothed with 
the False Staghorn Fern, trees and shrubs of infinite variety, and gardens of 
houses replete with plants of vibrant colour. Wild Vanda Orchids are everywhere— 
for this island of Hawaii is dubbed The Orchid Isle . Gus Yaki, our Leader, 
called our attention to birds and plants enroute. This extraordinary man has an 
unbelievable grasp of what to see, and his patience is beyond belief. If you 
miss anything, it will not be his fault! 

Volcanoes National Park -This area is overwhelming. Proceeding on the 
Crater Rim Drive, our first stop was at the steam vents, with steam puffing from 
fissures in the lava-darkened terrain. We examined some of the plants on this 
forbidding landscape. There are various lookouts from which to view the 
craters, and the soil' 1 is composed of solidified lava, lava rocks, and cinders. 
The predominating colours are black, brick red and grey-green. In one area 
sulphur fumes from "blows assail your eyes and nose and exude a yellow sulphur 
deposit as well. 

One travels about a mile on foot through an area recently destoyed by an 
eruption - Devastation Walk . Grey skeletons of trees bear mute testimony and 
yet already plants are making a bold foothold. Polypody ferns, an Asiatic 
Butterfly Bush (Buddleia), and immediately at the end of the trail, a fine shrub 
of Vaccinium (Ohelo) with maroon, bell-shaped flowers, thriving on the bed of 
volcanic cinders on which it was growing. Also, near the end of the trail, we 
amused ourselves by sifting through our fingers the cinders and small pieces of 
lava rock, in search of the semi-precious jewelry-stone Olivine' v/h i ch is 
obtained from the rocks, Few people leave the islands without purchasing a piece 
of jewelry containing this souvenir of their visit. 

We walked through Thurston Lava Tube nearby, created by a molten stream 
centuries ago. The outside cooled first, while the inner stream flowed on, 
leaving this eerie cave. 

Kilauea Crater in the Park is the legendary home of the Hawaiian Goddess of 
Fire, Pele. There is a Park Museum and Centre there, and nearby, Volcano House, 
where we lunched and walked the trail overlooking the Kilauea caldera. Here we 
saw our first Apapane (Honeycreeper), a red bird which frequents the Ohia trees 
which have somewhat the same colour as his plumage in their blossoms. The tiny 
green Japanese White-eye flitted back and forth. 

The walk here also introduced us to many of the trees, shrubs, etc. and Mr. 


Yaki 


(continued next page 


) 
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Hawaii 0-0 (continued from previous page.) 

furnishes a plant list and there are very few vacancies in the checks. Many of 
the pI ants, trees, etc., are not native to Hawaii but have been brought in by 
settlers and various other means. 

One of the most interesting items was the fact that lichens in many forms 
are among the first colonizers of new lava flows. Some are found in dry 
forests while others occupy the wetter. They, of course, play an Important role 
in the formation of soil. 

Two days spent in this region - and we are still enchanted! 

A day trip, travel Iing the Saddle Road between Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, 
returning to Hilo via the northeast and eastern shores of Hawaii, provided 
other aspects. We ascended to the desert area where the Prickly Pear Cactus 
thrives. Descent on the northern end took us by the famous Parker Ranch and 
into the town of Waimea, where the Parker interests have founded a museum in 
their attractive shopping centre. 

Our birding records for this day yielded our only sight of the Nene Goose, 
Hawaiian Duck, Laysan Duck, Hawaiian Crow (all caged at Park Headquarters). 

Seen also in the Park were the Red-billed Leothrix, many Skylarks, Mockingbird, 
and a flock of Francolins which flushed from the roadside too quickly to be 
identifled. 

A day was spent at Black Sand Beach, and an excursion along the south¬ 
eastern shore. How thrilled we were to have a box-seat view of an Hawaiian 
Hawk (lo), which alit in a palm tree in full view at Black Sand Beach. Here 
also a Wandering Tatler was asleep on the lava rocks and did not seem too 
concerned with our presence. Many plants took our attention - the Iist too 
long to comment here. 

We made the acquaintance on Trinidad of a small sensitive plant of the 
Mimosa Family - Mimosa pudica. Here it was again with its attractive pink 
flower. Touch the foliage and it closes up. Mr. Yaki was intrigued to see a 
group of these plants performing in this fashion, with no person touching them. 
Upon investigation, a wee rodent was discovered tunnelling through and as he 
passed the foliage folded as he contacted it. 

Following the two-laned highway further, we were able to taste Taro (Poi) 
and Breadfruit prepared by a charming Hav/aiian lady who presided at a Park 
Building. The views along the blue Pacific on this shoreline are spectacular 
with foaming spray leaping high, lava crabs on the rocks, remains of ancient 
Polynesian compounds, some petroglyphs - and an abrupt end to the highway 
created by an 1974 lava flow from Kilauea which completely wiped out a village 
and closed a quarter-mile stretch of highway. To walk on this now-solid 
terrain, gives one a queer feeling. 

We returned to the Volcanoes Park the following day and went to the Bird 
Park Area. Here we recorded the Elepaio and the Amakihi. At the end of the 
strip road on Mauna Loa, we had our first sighting of the brilliant, vermilion, 
curved (salmon-coloured) billed bird the I Iwi (pronounced (ee- ee-vee). 

Here, too, near the B ird Park picnic grounds was found the Pellaea 
ternifolla (Purple Cliff-brake Fern of Hawaii) with its shiny, dark stalk but 


(continued next page 
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Hawai1 0-0 (continued from previous page 

with the frond segments of bluish-green divided in such a way as to resemble a 
leaf consisting of three leaflets. 

Tree molds in another section nearby were a revelation to us. Molten lava 
flowed around trees to considerable heights. When It cooled, the trees were 
'burned out' but due to moisture in the trees themselves, the remaining 
evidence is an cylindric hole of considerable depth, and the diameter evidence 
of the size of the tree. 

Nearby was the Volcano Golf Course—emerald-green links dotted with 
blossoming Ohia and dark green pine—all created on seething lava from an 
ancient Kilauea flow and a 3-iron drive to Halemaumu Crater. How could one 
keep his eye on the ball- 1 i n th i s picturesque setting? 

Next day, a walking tour near the Hotel on the shore of the Bay at Hilo 
a ?o wfiTcH^ ^ ueen Li I f ou ka I an i Park, and we added to our list, in addition to the 
birds rt we had already become accustomed (viz. American Golden Plover, Barred and 
Spotted Doves, Spotted Munia (Ricebirds), Common Mynah), Sanderling and Ruddy 
Turnstone. 

We indulged in a delicious feed of fresh Mango from a tree along the shore. 

To Maui (the Valley Isle) and a visit to Kanaha Bird Pond enroute to our 
Motel, yielded our first view of the attractive Hawaiian Stilt, Shoveler Ducks, 
Hawaiian Coots, one Black-crowned Night Heron, and the largest Bumblebees 
we had ever seen, feeding on the Ganges Primrose. 

Next morning we drove on the eastern road - a hair-raising, narrow, twisting 
and withal I most picturesque drive with gorgeous vistas, winding along the 
coast, through dense jungle growth, with lovely waterfalls, past isolated 
villages and old lava flows and black beaches, to the bamboo forests. 

Haleakala National Park was next on the agenda. Driving to the ten- 
thousand-foot level, you are cautioned to move slowly when you reach this 
height. The views enroute were gorgeous and the Crater was beautiful with the 
numerous cinder cones and formations, and almost impossible to capture in 
photography, due to the changing light. 

Here too was the famous Silversword Plant. It is amazing. A side trip to 
Hosmer Grove for Lunch, and a walk on the trail there, gave us another sighting 
of the briI Iiant I Iwi. 

In the afternoon, we visited nearby Iao Valley so verdant and attractive, 
and with its towering rock monolith, known as the lao Needle, well worth seeing. 

.On to the bustling island of Oahu! At the Outrigger Hotel (on the Beach 
at Wakiki), we were delighted to be seated at breakfast next morning, 'outdoors 
on the verandah near the Beach but not so delighted to have bold Hogse 
Sparrows descend , where they fearlessly sought tidbits and crumbs. 

Kapiolani Park, Honolulu - and here we added to the bird list very consider¬ 
ably with House Finch, Red-vented Bulbul, Cardinal, Red-crested Cardinal, Java 
Sparrow, Pin-tailed Whydah, Lavender Fire Finch and Saffron Finch. 

That evening we strolled Ihrough the International Market immediately across 
the road from our hotel, savouring the sights and sounds of this remarkable city. 

(continued next page........) 
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where the streets are alive with people from early morning on, strolling in the 
delightfully warm air, all in a holiday mood, garbed in gay clothing, and 
seemingly carefree and jolly In a sober and sensible way. ALOHA - the greeting 
and goodbye, comes quite naturally as does the charming Thank you' 1 '—MAHALO. 

When we arrived in Honolulu MELE KALIKAMAKA (Merry Christmas) was past. 

The following days embraced the huge Ala Moana Shopping Centre, Ala Moana 
Park, the Punchbowl (National Memorial Cemetery of the' PacifIc (established 
in the crater of an extinct volcano), Foster Botanic Gardens with many exotic 
plants and trees and our first sighting of the Shama Thrush and the Red- 
whiskered Bulbul. 

A drive to the north with a stop at the Dole Plantation, where we had 
spears of luscious, fresh pineapple. Enroute, Lunch at the beautiful Hyatt 
Hotel at Kyi lima, vistas of surf and surfboarders and on the return drive to 
Waikiki, many points of interest including tunnels through the mountains; 
experiencing the upside-down falls' where moisture from the clouds over the 
valleys is blown up the mountains to the lookouts by the prevailing winds; and 
views of the Pacific and towns nestled below. 

Finally a visit to Diamond Head Crater, Mokapu Point and the U.S, Marine 
Corps base, where we were escorted to the nesting refuge of the Red-footed 
Boobies. Great Frigatebirds were in flight overhead as there are many bird 
islands in this vicinity. A White-capped Noddy was seen at the Nuupia ponds 
at the base. 

Next/stop - Kauai - the Garden Isle. Every trip there involved something 
of interest. High up in Kokee State Park, the Grand Canyon of the Pacific - 
Waimea; the north shore with towering cliffs and caves and lovely beaches; the 
trip to Kilauea Lighthouse, where we had an excellent viewing of the Laysan 
Albatross; the Halalel Valley with taro fields inhabited by many Hawaiian Stilts, 
Black-crowned. Night Herons, Hawaiian Coots, Hawaiian Gallinules in wayside 
ponds; Cattle Egrets everywhere; Western Meadowlarks; Pintail Ducks; Ring¬ 
necked Pheasants; a marvellous view of an Akepa at Kokee Park; Jungle Fowl, 
Short-eared Owls; good sightings of the White-tailed Tropicbird - and a first for • 
the Island of Kauai - a migratory Eared Grebe, duly reported by Mr. Yaki to those 
concerned with bird records. 

The botanical list would be much too long to include here. Of course, 
this is my especial interest and I am gallantly endeavouring to orient my mind 
to the cataloguing I have done since my return. 

Was it a worthwhile trip? Yes....In every respect! I hope I will be 
privileged to see it all again. 

Marion S. Shivas 

(I have learned that my Christian name in Hawaiian is Meleana (pronounced 
May-lee-ah-na). 
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HIBEDNATION 


by Nanette Beaton 

Hibernation (from the Latin- to pass the winter) is the deep 
winter sleep of certain warm-blooded mammals. The term, however, is 
often used loosely to describe the behavior of a variety of animals, 
including amphibians, fish, snakes, and even insects, which pass the 
winter in states of reduced metabolism, or suspended animation. 

Any creature’s adjustment to extreme cold and shortage of food 
makes a fascinating story, but the most miraculous adaptation belongs to 
a few warm-blooded mammals, the true hibernators, of which our own wood¬ 
chuck is a good example. 

The woodchuck, also known as groundhog or whistle-pin, is a vege¬ 
tarian which feeds three times a day on grains, grasses, dandelions, 
clover, mulberry leaves, etc. All summer long he gorges on these deli¬ 
cacies until by September he has doubled, his weight of spring. Durian 
this time a thick layer of fat is being deposited under his skin. By 
October his yellow-brown fur coat is stretched to bursting. Two weeks 
before hibernation, when one would expect him to be indulging in one 
last gigantic feast--he fasts l Seemingly a full stomach and hibernation 
do not go together. Black bears feed only on cranberries before hiber¬ 
nating. This diet is said to clean out the intestines better than soap 
and water. So an empty alimentary tract may be a pre-requisite for 
hibernation. During his two weeks’ fast, the woodchuck stays close to 
the entrance to his burrow, becomes increasingly letharcic, until finall 
down he creeps into a small, grass-lined chamber prepared during summer. 
Here, curled into a tight ball, tighter than the fetal position, he fall 
into a most unusual sleep. 

Gradually the woodchuck’s temperature drops to around 40°F, while 
breathing, normally at the rate of 30 per minute, is reduced to once 
every 4 to 6 minutes, and the pulse slows until it is difficult to detec 
During this life-in-death condition the sub-cutaneous fat is slowly con¬ 
sumed. 

rJhen the warming sun tempts him to stir in April, the woodchuck has 
undergone a 30-40S weight loss and is likely to emerge a shadow of his 
former self. Much to our surprise, it is not food he first seeks, but 
a mate. Only when he has fulfilled this biological urge is he free to 
satisy the need for food. 

There is still much to be learned about this impressive method of 
adaptation. Je do know that all true hibernators have the ability to 
store fat, but what triggers the beoinning and end of the hibernation 
period; Is it length of day, as some suggest, or temperature, or shor¬ 
tage of food? In the woodchuck's case, it seems not to be the latter, 
for he retires underground while there is still an abundance of greens 
for his consumption. Host deep sleepers will stir if their body temper¬ 
ature drops to near-freezing. How wonderful that from a death-like 
torpor a built-in mechanism triggers wakefulness and movement enough to 
save the animal from freezing. lhan the temperature returns to a safe 
level, our hibernator resumes the fetal position and insensibility. 

Hibernation appears to lengthen an animal’s life. A comparison 
of tue hibernating bat with the non-hibernating common shrew of about t 1 
same weight reveals.that the bat lives almost five times as long as 
the shrew. The much longer life span is believed to be due to the 
yearly intervals of deep sleep which give the body machinery a complete 
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Hibernation (continued) 


rest. This is surely food for thought. Of peculiar interest are the 
special winter fats of the hibernating animal--dark-colored deposits 
around, the blood vassals in the neck and chest, and other parts of the 
body, which shrink at a much slower rate than other fats. If investi¬ 
gators learn how a woodchuck can live with its body temperature at 38°Fr. 
then they may be able to develop a technique of "freezing' 1 human beings 
for heart surgery, or, who knows, even for space travel.. 

Besides the woodchuck and bat, other hibernators are the ground 
squirrel, prairie dog, chipmunk, and jumping mouse. The black bear, 
gray squirrel, badger, raccoon, and skunk sleep through the worst winter 
storms without undergoing the extreme body changes of the true hibernate 
and are often referred to as "light sleepers”. A deep sleeper’ like 
the woodchuck will take an hour to waken if placed in a heated room, 
whereas a "light sleeper" will stir within minutes. 

Even birds hibernated This may seem far-fetched, yet there is on 
record a Poor Will observed for a period of three years in the Chuck a- 
walla Mountains of California. With a scarcely detectable heartbeat ano 
a body temperature 40°F below that of its active state, this Poor r 7ill 
passed each winter asleep in a rocky crevice instead of migrating with 
his kind. 

If you have the impression that all hibernating animals burrow • 
underground, or at least find a comfortable niche, you may be mistaken, 
for black bears have been known to collapse into winter sleep above 
ground with the surrounding tress their only protection. 

There are many ways to pass a winter. be who are above ground have 
chosen one way--or the way has been selected for us. There are bleak 
days in winter when I might wish to have chosen the way of the woodchuck 
— adding summers to my life. 

(from Nautre Centre News, Kalamazoo, Michigan, U.*3.A. , Number 111, 

January 19 77) 

************** 

*** 


THE BIRD SHOW O N THE TRAIL 


Florida, U.S.A. 


The wading bird show along the Tamiami Trail is particularly spectacular this 
year and home folks as well as tourists would do well to spend some time driving out 
to enjoy it. As many might suspect, the cold weather has something to do with the 
fact that more than the usual number of birds are congregated along the canal bank. 

With the low temperature has come unseasonal rain. There is so much water 
that it is standing in sheets instead of forming into pools. Fish on which the 
birds feed have more space in which to swim and more room to dodge the beaks of 
hungry birds. Usually at this time of year the everglades are dry and birds are 
able to feed from remote depressions spotted all over the wilderness which are 
literally jumping with marine life. But this year the canals offer the greatest 
concentration. 

That's the good news. 

The bad is that the absence of the densely populated pools is causing the 
wood storks to abandon their nests, giving up on plans again this year to raise a 
family. While zero population growth may be welcome among humans it is not 
recommended for wood" storks because there only are between 5,000 and 6,000 of them 
in the state and their number isn't growing fast enough to give much comfort to 

(continued next page.) 
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THE BIRD SHOW ON THE TRA IL (continued) 

bird watchers or the scientists with Everglades National Park. 

Wood storks are particularly vulnerable to the absence of concentrated 
feeding grounds because they "blind feed," indiscriminately poking their beaks into 
the water and eating x^hatever they stab. Most of the other x^ading birds are better 
equipped for catching their prey. 

Size also is a handicap to the big birds. They need more food and must nest 
earlier than the egrets and herons which have not yet begun to settle doxra to family 
routine. So sensitive are the storks to environmental conditions that they have 
nested in the park only txro of the past eleven years. The record at the Audubon 
Society's Corkscrextf Swamp sanctuary is somewhat better. 

Largest of the feathered characters in the Trail shoxtf, the storks hax'e long 
black necks and look ax^kward when perched atop the cypress trees. But in the air 
they soar magnificently on black tipped wings, sometimes circling out of sight 
against the blue and white winter sky. 

(from the Miami Herald, February 6, 1977. Submitted by Robert Doering) 

***************** 

*********** 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SEAL HUNT 

by Elizabeth Messenger 

As a former Maritimer, I have been disturbed at the x^ay the media has 
supported some publicity hunters in their sentimental and emotional protest of 
the seal hunt in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

For over a hundred years the Newfoundland fishermen have depended on seals 
and cod for their main cash income. They live a hard and dangerous life coping 
with all kinds of rough and stormy weather. 

Seals are mammals and in all young mammals the skull is partly cartilage. 

The soft spot on our own baby's head is cartilage. Stunning a young animal by a 
blow on the head may look brutal on T. V,, but it is the most humane way to kill 
it quickly. The twitching of the animal after the blow is muscle reflex and not 
an indication that the animal is suffering, I wish that some of our moose and 
deer hunters might be as humane and not leave wounded animals to suffer a lingering 
death. 

Hunting the seals and fishing the cod over many years has not seriously 
depleated either species. The real villains here are the International fishing 
fleets with their large bottom nets that drag up everything they catch regardless 
of size. Because of this the cod may soon become an endangered species. 

At the ^present, the cod is our most abundant food fish. It is salted, dried 
and shipped all over the world. It is also source of that delectable Cod Liver Oil 

Since the seal is the alternate host of the parasitic cod worm some control 
of s^als is necessary in order to preserve the commercial value of the cod. 

Because it is in the interest of the fishermen who depend on the cod and 
seal industry for their living, and because of the knoxtfledge and experience gained 
by them and their forebears over several hundered years, I think they should be 
trusted to control the harvest of these resources and with the help and support of 
our Government Agencies preserve them for the future. 

(from Peep , the bulletin of the Kirkland Lake Nature Club, Vol. 19, No. 1, Jan, 19 
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WOODCOCKS PERFORM A ERIAL DISPL AY 
By James A. N. Dowall 

All that remains of daylight is a warm mauve smudge along the 
western horizon when the woodcock's first rasping "onset" shatters the 
stillness of the damp spring air. This coarse, penetrating, nasal buzz 
is repeated at ten second intervals as the male woodcock struts about 
the woodland clearing. Suddenly, on whistling wings he arises, darts 
off at an angle above the ridge of trees, and begins to ascent into 
the heavens in large sweeping circles which diminish in size as more 
height is attained. Having reached his zenith of flight, about two or 
three hundred feet above ground, he descents headlong in an erratic pat¬ 
tern and utters several musical twittering notes for the enjoyment of 
his mate. When the tall trees are reached, he becomes silent and flaps 
in bat-like fashion to home base. 

This performance is repeated several times each evening and prior 
to sunrise from mid-March to mid-May. .The bird seems to prefer grassy 
openings near brushy second-growth woods or alder swamps. Favourite 
singing grounds are used year after year and once they have been located 
one can observe regularly the display I have just described. 

Many people fail to witness this aerial performance because their 
excursions for birds are restricted to daylight hours. The woodcock 
is nocturnal and will be seen during daylight hours only when he is 
flushed accidentally from some favourite sleeping quarters. If he is 
flushed, the observer will be surprised at the bird's extremely long 
bill, which seems out of proportion with the body. The Indian. explana¬ 
tion for this oddity is that the woodcock is the last bird Manitou 
created. After all the creatures had been made, all that remained were 
a pair of whistling wings, an oversized bill, two large eyes, and a pile 
of brown feathers. From these odds and ends the woodcock was created. 
These features combined with the nocturnal habits and flight song make 
this species mysterious and intriguing to the naturalist. 

Tonight, twilight will invade the land and. the stage will be set 
once again for another aerial performance. The drawing card will be 
the amorous male woodcock fulfilling the role of a Romeo entertaining 
his present, or prospective, mate. The audience will include the moon, 
several stars, an owl, and any of the human clan who love to breathe 
exhilarating spring air, hear strange sounds from the world of nature, 
and see a most fascinating spectacle. 
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LONG POINT BI RD OBSERVATOR Y 

BIRD STUDY WORKSHOPS 


Two four-day sessions of ornithological training, each for up..to six 
students aged 14 through 16, will be held at the Long Point Bird Observatory in 
late June and late:August 1977 (exact dates to be announced later). These 
workshops will include an intensive introduction to techniques of censusing, 
trapping and banding birds, preparation of specimens, and an introduction to 
bird identification and behaviour. All training will be under the direction of 
experienced ornithologists. The course is intended for young people who already 
have scmerknowledge.of birds and .have a serious interest in learning more about, 
field ornithology and bird study. Successful completion of the, course will help 
qualify students for positionssat the Observatory as summer assistants. 

The cost of the course will be $35.00 including room and board at the 
Observatory Headquarters. 

Because we hope the participants will have a genuine interest in working 
with birds, we require each applicant to write a letter stating name, age and 
address, and explaining the extent of his or her background and interest in 
birds, : The letter should also give the name and address of an adult (preferably 
a :teacher or naturalist acquaintance) who could provide a recommendation, 
'Applications should be sent by April 1 to; Bird Study Workshop, Long Point 
Bird Observatory, P.0. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario NOE 1M0. 


OBSERVATORY ASSISTANT S 

Two dr more assistants will be required in 1977 to assist in various aspects of 
the Observatory's prograip including any or all of the following: maintenance an 
operation of physical facilities including buildings, boats, traps, etc., cleric 
work and typing, migration observation and banding, breeding bird censuses, 
research projects on migrant or breeding birds, and educational programs for 
schools. 

These are essentially volunteer positions, but living expenses and 
accommodation are provided at the Observatory. Successful applicants can 
expect to benefit from extensive training and experience in various aspects of 
the Observatory's program. 

Positions are open throughout the year and to persons of any age or 
experience who are available for at least a month. Applications will be 
considered at any time, but should be submitted by April 1 for the university 
and high school summer vacation periods. 

Applications should be addressed to; David J.T. Hussell, Long Point 
Bird Observatory, P.O.Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario NOE 1M0, 


1977 EDITION of the DIRECTORY TO CO-OPERATIVE NATURALISTS' PROJECTS IN ONTARIO 

Copies of this directory will be placed on the Membership Secretary's 
table at all indoor meeting. This Directory is designed, to provide informatior 
to potential volunteers who may be interested in participating in co-operative 
projects. 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - 1976 
o o 

Hamilto n,Ont„ 54 16 'N 79 52'W, centre at York and Dundurn Sts., all points 
within a 15-mile diameter circle to include Hamilton, part of Burlington, Lake 
Medad, Waterdown, Millgrove, Greensville, Dundas, Sulphur Springs, Ancaster, 
Southcote, Hannon and part of Stoney Creek; elevation 245 to 1000 ft.; mixed 
woods 33%, towns 30%, open water 20%, plowland 8%, old fields 8%, marshes 1%. 

Dec, 26; 7 a.m. to 5 p.m, A,M.: Mostly clear, Snow flurries, P.M,; Mostly 

clear. Temp, 23° - 28° F„, Wind 0-30 m c p,h., Snow cover 1-3 in,, Water mostly 
frozen; Harbour mostly open. Wild fool crop fair. Seventy-two observers: 

61 in 32 parties, 11 at feeders. Total party-hours, 207 (164 on foot, 43 by car) 
plus 56 at feeders; total party-miles, 540 (217 on foot, 323 by car). 

Count; Horned Grebe 1; Great Blue Heron 3; Mute Swan 2; Whistling Swan 1; 
Canada Goose 128; Mallard 1430; Black Duck 360; Gadwall 2; Pintail 6; American 
Wigeon 1; Northern Shoveler 1; Wood Duck 1; Redhead 58; Csnvasback 14; Greater Scaup 
1300; Lesser Scaup 8; Common Goldeneye 430; Bufflehead 200; Oldsquaw 180; Harlequin 
Duck 1; King Eider 1; White-winged Scoter 1; Ruddy Duck 3; Hooded Merganser 7; 

Common Merganser 5600; Red-breasted Merganser 61; Sharp-shinned Hawk 2; Cooper's 
Hawk 1; Red-tailed Hawk 120; Rough-legged Hawk 3; Marsh Hawk 2; American Kestrel 38; 
Ruffed Grouse 11; Ring-necked Pheasant 99; American Coot 2; Glaucous Gull 12; 

Iceland Gull 2; Iceland Gull (Kumlien's) 1; Great Black-backed Gull 433; Herring 
Gull 2250; Ring-billed Gull 73; Bonaparte's Gull'5; Rock Dove 717; Mourning Dove 
253; Screech Owl 5; Great Horned Owl 13; Long-eared Owl 12; Saw-whet Owl 1; Belted 
Kingfisher 4; Common Flicker 6; Pileated Woodpecker 3; Hairy Woodpecker 32; 

Downy Woodpecker 145; Horned Lark 150, Blue Jay 230; Common Crow 3180; Black- 
capped Chickadee 740; White-breasted Nuthatch 61; Red-breasted Nuthatch 26; Brown 
Creeper 23; Winter Wren 8; Mockingbird 2; American Robin 90; Varied Thrush 1 ; 

Hermit Thrush 3; Swainson's Thrush 1; Gclden-crowned Kinglet 33; Bohemian Waxwing 
1; Cedar Waxwing 600; Northern Shrike 14; Starling (43,000)(roost); Yellow-rumped 
(Myrtle) Warbler 1; House Sparrow 2200; Red-winged Blackbird 2; Rusty Blackbird 4; 
Common Grackle 3; Brown-headed Cowbird 23; Cardinal 238 ; Purple Finch 49; Common 
Redpoll 18; Pine Siskin 34; American Goldfinch 410; Rufous-sided Towhee 1; Vesper 
Sparrow 1; Dark-eyed (Slate-colored) Junco 630; Dark-eyed (Oregon) Junco 2; Tree 
Sparrow 820; Field Sparrow 7; White-throated Sparrow 22; Swamp Sparrow 73; Song 
Sparrow 158; Lapland Longspur 1; Snow Bunting 340. 

Total, 91 species (2 additional races ; about 67,250 individuals. 

Observers : Donald Babb, Minnie Bodenkirchen, Redvers Bourne, Hazel Broker, 

Fred Budworth, William Campbell, Barry Cherriere, David Copeland, Bill Crins, 

John Cumming, Robert Curry, Edward Dinniwell, Robert Finlayson, Bradley Gray, 

Leslie Gray, Edwin Griffin, F. M. Grightmire, Lily Grightmire, Audrey Hawkes, Tom 
Hince, Wallace Hopkins, Daryl Howes-J'cnes, Raymond Hughes, Mark Jennings, Norma 
Lang, Maurice Laycock, Charles and Ruth Lenz, Elizabeth LeWarne, Martin Lyons, 

Robert MaoLaren, Anthony Mason, David McCorquodale, Robert McKerracher, Kevin 
McLaughlin, Huber Moore, Hugh Morgan, George North (compiler--857 Eagle Drive, 
Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3), Laurel North, John Olmsted, Tom Plath, David and Thelma 
Powell, Anne and Tom Reid, George Rice, Ron Ridout, Mark Robson, Gary Rousseau, 

R.obert Sargeant, Eunice Smillie, Edna Smith, William Smith, Rick Snider, Henry 
Sprague, Stephen Sprague, Robert Stamp, Ruth Summers, Sam Tabone, Jack van Nostrand, 
John van Nostrand, Christopher Verady, Mabel Watson, Gerald Whitworth, Harvey 
Williams, Jennifer Wood, Patricia Wood, Sarah Wood, Stephanie Wood, Alan Wormington, 
David Wright, Brian Wylie (Hamilton Naturalists' Club) 

(Observers: If you have not already done so, please send your $1.00 Participation 
Fee to George North, 857 Eagle Drive, Burlington,Ontario L71 3A3, George has 
already forwarded this sum for each participant to the American Audubon Society and 
at the moment he is out-of-pocket some $35.00.) 
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NOTEWORTHY bIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to February 14, 1977 - 96 

Mute Swan Feb. 6 11 Bronte, Oakville Wormington, Wylie 

Lesser Snow GooseFeb. 6 -x- 1, 1 Oakville, Rattray's Marsh 11 " 11 

Gadwall Feb. 6 600 Rattray's Marsh Wormington, Wylie 

Pintail Feb. 4 , 10 1, 1 Dundas Hydro; E. R ay Westmore; H. Moore 

Baldpate Feb. 6 100 Rattray's Marsh Wormington, Wylie 

Green-winged TealFeb. 4 -:!- 1 Dundas Hydro Station ft. H . Westmore 

Lesser Scaup Feb. 3 1 Beach Canal Huber Moore 

white-w. Scoter J’an. 27# 24 Van Wagner's Beach Ain Wormington 

Hooded MerganserFeb.10, 12 2, 1 Van Wagner's; E. ^ay H. Moore; Westmore 

Cooper's Hawk Feb. 4 # 1 Hwy 403 at Main St. W. David Copeland 

Red-shouldered H Jan. 15# 1 westover David Brewer 

Rough-legged HawkFeb,6,12 1, 7 Mt. Hope, Binbrook McLaughlin; Westmore 

Gray Partridge Jan. 23 11 8th Rd. E. & Mud St. Kevin McLaughlin 



Feb. 

6 

17 

8th Rd. E. & Mud St. 

" 11 " , Epp 

Glaucous Gull 

Feb. 6, 

, 10 

1, 1 

U. Ottawa Dump; Van Wagner's " " ; Moore 

Herring Gull 

Jan. 

27 

4000 Van Wagner's Beach 

A. Wormington 


Feb.„, 

6 

3000 

U pper Ottawa St. Dump McLaughlin, Epp 

Ring-billed GullFeb. 

12 

10 

Bronte 

We stmore, No rth 

Screech Owl 

Feb. 

12 

1 

Binbrook 

Westmore, North 

Long-eared Owl 

Feb. 

7 

1 

Fennel Ave. East 

David Copeland 

Short-eared Owl 

Feb. 

4# 

1 

Mount Hope Airport 

R. & D. Westmore 


Feb. 

12 

10 

S. of Binbrook 

Westmore, North 

Saw-whet Owl 

Jan. 

8 

1 

Strabane 

Wormington, Wylie 

Red-head. Wdpkr.Jan. 

23# 

2 

Cayuga 

Wormington Wylie 

Yellow-b. Sapsucker Ja n.21' : 

1 

60 York Rd., Dundas 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Prairie Horned Lark Feb. 12 

50 Binbrook 

Westmore, North 

Carolina Wren 

Feb . 

6 

1 

Oakville 

Wormington, Wylie 


Jan. 

23 

1 

Brantford 

H uber Moore 

Varied Thrush 

Jan. 

23 

1 

Brentwood Dr.. Dundas 

R. H. Westmore, Smith 

Hermit Thrush 

Jan. 

14 

1 

Church St.. Ancaster 

Alan Wormington 

Brown Creeper 

Feb. 

6 

1 

Martin's Lane 

McLaughlin, Epp 

Bohemian WaxwingFeb. 

5 

1 

Church St., Ancaster 

Wormington, Wylie 

Cedar Waxwing 

Feb. 

5 

225 

Church St Ancaster 

Wormington, Wylie 

Northern Shrike 

Jan. 

23 

1, 1 Tapleytown; La Salle ParkMcLaughlin; Smith 


Feb. 

12 

1, 1 King's Forest; Cayuga 

" " ; Westmore 

Myrtle Warb ler 

Feb. 

5# 

1 

Church St., Ancaster 

Wormington, Wylie 

E. Meadowlark 

Feb. 

12 

1 

Binbrook 

R. H. Westmore 

fted-winged Bl. 

Jan. 

23 

40Galt-Cambrid^e 

Wm. Smith, Westmore 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

25 

12 

Eagle Drive, Burlingt< 

nLaurel North 

brown-headed 

Jan. 

23 

50 Galt-Cambridge 

Wm. Smith, Westmore 

CowbirdJan. 

25 

19 Eagle Dr,, Burlington 

Laurel North 

Rufous-s. TowheeJan. 

23 

1 

Watson's Lane Dundas 

Mabel Watsob 

Oregon Junco 

Jan. 

23 

1, 1 

nundas, R.B.G. N. CentreW. Smith; McLaughlin 

Field Sparrow 

Jan. 

23 

2 

nrantford 

H. Moore; Wylie 

White-crowned Sp.Janr 

23 

4 

0 rantford dump 

Wormington, Wylie 

White-throat. Sp.Jan. 

23 

2, 1 

Dundas; R.u.G. Centre 

M. Watson; McLaughlin 

Lapland Longspur Jan. 

23 

2 

urantford dump 

Moore; Wormington 

Snow bunting 

Feb. 

12 

400 York & Ancaster 

Bob Westmore 


Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George W. North, 
857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Out., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 
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